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into heaven or go down like mice beneath the earth or
becoming frogs leap into the lake, they would be shot to
death by the Scythian arrows. An immediate retreat was
ordered to the bridge across the Istros ; but the Scythians,
taking a shorter road, arrived before him and urged the
lonians to abandon their trust, not only because by so
doing they would free themselves but because they had
no right to aid and abet a wanton invader. The advice
of Miltiades was to do as the Scythians wished ; but
though the other despots gave at first an eager assent,
they changed their minds when Histiaios of Miletos
warned them that only through the help of Dareios
could they hope to retain their power ; and thus Mil-
tiades found himself opposed to eleven tyrants, six of
whom were from the Hellespont while four ruled over
Ionian cities, the eleventh being the Aiolian Aristagoras
of Kyme. Pretending therefore to follow their advice,
the Greeks urged the Scythians to go in search of the
Persian host and destroy it. The Scythians hurried off,
and were as unsuccessful now in finding the Persians as the
Persians had been in tracking the Scythians. Meanwhile
Dareios hurried to the bridge : and the Scythians on
learning how they had been tricked comforted themselves
by reviling the lonians as cowards who hug their chains.
So ends a narrative in which all that takes place on
the Scythian side of the Danube is like a bewildering
dream. The great rivers which water the The lonians
vast regions to the north of the Black Sea J^^j^g*
ure forgotten in a description of the wander- Danube.
ings of a millioii of men in a country which yielded no
food and in many places no water. An eastward march
of 700 or 800 miles in which no great stream is crossed
except the Tanais (the Don), and in which the Scythians
never attack them when to attack them would be to
destroy them utterly, is followed by a march of a like